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lowed features of the program include — "The 
Bride's Book Shower," Good Housekeeping, 
June, 1921; "A Unique Hope Chest," Wom- 
en's Home Companion, April, 1922; "Take a 
Book to Camp," a poster editorial, Boys' 
Life, July, 1922. The best part of the co- 
operation of newspapers and magazines is 
that they are usually generous in giving us 
or selling us at cost reprints of these special 
articles which we send to our entire mailing 
list. This is valuable distribution not only 
for our own publicity but for the magazine 
also. 

Co-operation with other national organiza- 
tions is an important feature of the plan. 
Spreading the idea of reading more books 
and buying more books could not be accom- 
plished without the help and active co-opera- 
tion of the American Library Association, 
the state library commissions, the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the Boy 
Scouts of America, and other groups which 
work through local organizations in co-opera- 
tion with local bookstores working with the 
Year-Round Bookselling Plan. 

That interest in books is increasing is at- 
tested by a letter which recently came to us 
from the Oklahoma Library Commission say- 
ing that as a result of their work with Chil- 
dren's Book Week, 1921, the circulation of 



books in libraries in that state had doubled 
■with 600,000 to spare. 

That interest in books is growing is pro- 
claimed by the increasing columns in the 
newspapers devoted to books as news, not 
only on literary pages but also in news space. 
A significant editorial, "Books as News," re- 
cently appeared in the New York Evening 
Post, reading in part as follows : 

The London Times has substituted a daily 
page about books for its weekly column. It 
is a significant development. . . . Every 
New Yorker has noted the recent emergence 
in two morning newspapers of columns di- 
vided daily, or almost daily, between books 
and the drama. In Chicago, so long impa- 
tient of literary features in journalism, the 
"book page" burst into weekly bloom a few 
years ago, attracted wide attention, and is 
maintained in capable fashion by two jour- 
nals. The fact that books are news is being 
clearly esetablished. . . . 

Delane of The Times, according to A. 
Clutton Brock, said two generations ago that 
new books were always news to him. Why 
has the press been so slow in acting upon the 
fact ? Because the public was slow to be- 
lieve it. . . . The disappearance of this in- 
difference to literary circles, is a happy 
phenomenon. The issue of Uncle Tom's 
cabin was an occurrence of the first impor- 
tance in American history; The origin of 
species was one of the cardinal events of 
the last century. 
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As I look back six years to March, 1916, 
the date of Library Week in Toledo, it seems 
now to have marked the beginning of a new 
era in library affairs there. Toledo Library 
Week put the library on the city map, and 
there it has stayed looming larger and larger 
each year and with promise now of a future 
equal to that of any library in any city of 
similar size in the country. 

Citizens and library administration had 
come to consider the library as having fixed 
limitations and being incapable of change. 
The City Council, which had for years been 
appropriating constantly increasing amounts 
for other purposes, had voted annually the 
same or nearly the same amount for library 
purposes. Library Week by concentrating at- 



tention upon the library, brought about a 
change in attitude of officials and public, 
which it would have taken months or even 
years to bring about in any other way. 

The methods used in Library Week in 
Toledo have been previously given sufficient 
publicity and it is not necessary to detail them 
here. It seems to me in comparing our effort 
at that time with later efforts in other com- 
munities, that its unique feature was the fact 
that it was largely the effort and accomplish- 
ment of persons outside the library walls. 

Library Week originated not in the mind 
of the librarian or of any member of the li- 
brary board, but in the mind of the president 
of the Toledo Commerce Club. It was his 
idea carried out by a committee appointed by 
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him, of which the librarian was an interested 
and somewhat active member. The Com- 
merce Club did the work and paid the bills — 
the library reaped the results. 

The campaign created first in the minds of 
the committee participating and then in the 
community at large, a community conscious- 
ness of the library which manifested itself 
very frequently later. A library committee 
came into existence in the Woman's Club. 
It held meetings for discussion of books and 
library programs, and as far as I know is still 
in existence. This committee for several 
years promoted and encouraged the Children's 
Book Week exhibit, the library of course co- 
operating and furnishing the books. A pub- 
lic library committee was formed in the ad- 
vertising club. This committee consisting of 
some of the best advertising men in the city, 
planned a broad campaign of library publicity, 
which was begun effectively. I believe that the 
greatest thing accomplished by Library Week 
was the creation of this feeling of responsi- 
bility for the library on the part of hun- 
dreds of citizens who had perhaps not thought 
public library in years. 

I have written recently to members of the 
committee participating in the campaign, and 
I am giving extracts from some of the re- 
plies. You will see that there is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the results. 

It served to call to the attention of the 
people who were not making use of the li- 
brary, the excellent facilities which it affords. 
I am of the opinion that the majority of our 
business men, prior to the campaign, did not 
realize the vast amount of information which 
could be secured through the public library 
to be used in a business way, and this cam- 
paign was a means of forcibly presenting 
to them a public institution which is main- 
tained to serve the general public. 

It appears to me that public institutions 
must place their service before the people in 
a forcible way and a campaign seems to meet 
the necessity better than any other means. 

I believe the library campaign did great 
good in Toledo in the amount of intelligent 
publicity it gave to the library. It brought 
the various phases of library activity and 
service to the minds of the people in such a 



way that the library would not only be more 
widely known, but more intelligently appre- 
ciated and used. 

Any opinion that I might express would 
have to be discounted owing to the fact that 
I have no confidence whatever in campaigns 
of the kind you refer to. 

I do not believe that the intensive one- 
week campaigns put on by the Commerce 
Club, first on one subject and then on an- 
other, have any permanent effect whatever. 
On the other hand I believe that the work 
you did here in Toledo is going to help for 
all time the expansion of our library facili- 
ties. 

My own opinion is this : Concentrated ad- 
vertising doubtless has its effect, though 
intangible and difficult of measurement. I 
believe heartily in a library week or other 
intensive campaign where such campaign has 
the definite local purpose either of directing 
attention to the lack of use of the library 
or the lack of funds for its support. Usually 
the latter sort of campaign would precede 
a popular vote or anticipated action of a tax- 
levying authority. 

I believe, however, not in spasmodic but in 
continuing publicity and any campaign must 
be followed up by consistent and constant 
keeping of the library in the public eye. Pub- 
lic approval and support of the library is 
brought about by a slow process of education 
which cannot be accomplished in a week of 
crying the library wares from the house- 
tops. 

A hundred communities in the state of 
Ohio might profit by a library week, as might 
the Ohio State Library itself, but each cam- 
paign should be put on locally on local initia- 
tive and with the definite local purpose of di- 
rectly or indirectly improving the local library 
situation. 

There is no especial advantage in simultane- 
ous library weeks except so far as syndicated 
newspaper material is concerned. 

My suggestion is that the A.L.A. 'be pre- 
pared to provide suggestions and printed ma- 
terial for possible local campaigns but I do 
not approve the plan of a specially designated 
national library week. 



